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The Wife of the Susquehannah, 
A TALE OF THE LAST WAR, 
By William Piatt. 
* What praise couldst thou bestow on a deserving woman? 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Tnere might have been seen, about the 
year 1811, on a gentle eminence, which 
overlooked the Susquehannah river, near the 
junction of its northern and western branches, 
the white front of a mansion of simple 
grandeur, closely embowered within a thick 
grove of elms and sugar maple ; though now, 
there scarcely remains a vestige of an abode, 








which, at the time our story opens, was 
distinguished for its beauty of location and 
the hospitality ofitsinmates. Rich orchards. 
of various kinds of fruit, dotted the green 
ascent—or, stretching Gownward toward the 
river, gay meadows marked the open lawns, 
while the walnut and the oak mingled their 
verdure and cast their shadows over a varied 
and undulating landscape for miles around, 
interrupted, in the distance, by blue ridges 
of highland, the summits of which were 
covered with the wild-chesnut and mountain- 
pine, while the ravines were shadowed by the 
dark foliage of the hemlock tree. Northward 
and westward from this mansion, high and 
mountainous crags lifted their gray peaks to 
the sky, or projecting over the river, (which 
here, diverging from a direct line, swept 
around their bases) they seemed as if ready to| 
crumble into fragments and bury bens ath| 

} 








their ruins, whatever or whoever might have 
the temerity to venture too near them.| 
Occasionally, through broken ravines, the | 
gurgling waters danced from rock to rock, or| 
sweeping beneath some massy pile, meandered | 
along their sunken courses, until falling into | 
the river’s channel, they mingled their tribute | 


4 
to the many thousand springs that roved 





onward toward the ocean. Their summer 
windings were gentle and enlivening; but in {I 
the spring of the year, they seemed only to|| 
have traced a line in which the thawing snows, 


i! 
of winter rushed jn wild torrents, sweeping | 


| 





every thing before them, and swelling their! 


general receptacle tll it overwhelmed its} 
banks and carried onward every barrier inj 
its way. Nature had spread around all that) 
was beautiful and grand—the eastern side of | 
the river presented a wide extended plain, | 
covered with all that was calculated to delight) 
the husbandman’s eye—with every variety of 
meadow and of grove. Fromthe commanding) 
eminence on which the mansion already 
described was erected, the varied scenery, 
might be traced for many miles with scarcely | 
an obstruction to the view. ! 


| 








Mr. Henderson, the proprietor of the seat, | 
had been in his younger days what is em-|| 
phatically termed abon vivant; but marrying, | 


} 
° ° P » i} 
in the midst of his career of pleasure, | 
an amiable lady, whose devotion to him) 

P 


overlooked his follies, and whose influence, 


overcame his propensitier, he had retired) 


Sennnheineanteeteistmnmememmmemamnentemmmaeeenanetaeteennnaareniemeeeea enna 
the sun, Henry Henderson became, even iu 
the hours of his boyhood, the glory and the 
pride of all who Joved merriment or honored 
virtue. None was fleeter in the chase—none 
held a steadier aim—none more fearless in 
the pursuit of the wild game that hid itself in 
the deep recesses of the wilds which were 
contiguous to his domicil. On this favorite, 
who had now been long absent from his home, 
every attention had been lavished—and the 
wearisome toi] of a progressive education, 


under the auspices of his kind and venerated 


parents, was already drawn to its scholastic 
close. Day by day be was expected to throw his 
collegiate honors into the lap of his parents ; 
and one heart throbbed more intensely perhaps 
than all others to hear that he had won them 
by assiduity and faithfulness to his studies. 
This being must here be #r*oduced—it 


from the gay world and sought in this rural|) was Helen Hargrave—the companion of his 


‘ ena 
retreat the comforts of a domestic life, |i 


uutrammeled by the cares of the busy world} 


infant sports—the joy of his boyish hours— 
the loved of his heart—and the betrothed of 


abroad, His talents had insured him respect.|| his affections. Helen was an orphan, but the 


and his open, generous heart soon drew} 
around him the many, who, though in humble | 
condition themselves, always appreciate that) 
which is noble in their superiors. He was) 
looked upon in his vicinity as the conservator, 


, . 
of the peace, and many of the misunder-| 





standings of his neighborhood were quieted || 
by an appeal to his decision. The poor} 
around him enjoyed the benefits of his | 
harvest fields and their merry-makings at the | 
‘harvest home’ were always enlivened by | 
his presence and the bounties which his 
generosity bestowed. His lady too, the 
pattern of all that was innocent and valuable— 
the pattern of every domestic virtue, was 
! 


esteemed, nay loved, by all whose poverty 


made them associates, or whose afiluence 


made them guests. One chiid was the only 
issue of their love; on bim they doated with 


all the fondness that parents can feel for a} 


ibeloved and only ofispring—that offspring 


too, was the eulogized of every tongue in tie 
aa - ' 


neighborhood. With a disposition as mild 


as the lustre of an evening's placid sky—with 


la heart as open as the free and translucent 
' 


stream upon whose margm he first witnessed 


j generous and truly great spirit of Mr. 


Henderson looked only to her virtues, and he 
felt proud that his son had thought worthy 
of one he himself so much esteemed. He 
encouraged their passion, and felt that an 
early settlement in life would afford to Henry, 
in the possession of this beautiful and amiable 
girl, all the happiness that man could wish for, 


| and open a field for any subsequent operation 


of his ambition without being beset by the 


snares which often encompass the young and 


the unsettled. Helen was a warm-hearted— 
a beautiful—a confiding creature. Her dark 


_ eyes were capable of emitting sparks of living 


light—and her raven tresses were such as the 
poets would glory to have sonnetized. Her 
form was graceful, tall and elastic—and the 
smile that often played upon her brunette 
features was as rich as the rainbow sporting 
in the evening clouds, She loved Henry with 
ali of a woman’s tenderness—their vows were 
reciprocal, and with a panting heart she saw 
from the mansion balcony the gay carriage 
which brought the idol of her soul to the 
vicinity of her caresses. Henry came; let 


us pass over his reception— let us not lon 
1 } 
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and unremitted study—let us forget the toils 
of his cloister and look only to the bright side 
of rejoicing for hiscoming. The very hounds 
from the kennel fawned around bim, as if 
their sagacity told them they should again be 
led to the chase, and they did homage to their 
master by tokens of faithfulness. He did 
mingle in its exciting and exhilarating joys ; 
he coursed the mountain and he swept the 
flood—and in the bewildering phantasm of 
pleasure forgot or neglected all that toil or 
study had inured him to. Helén becaine his 
bride—the meek, the confiding Helen; he 
loved her—yea, with his whole soul—his 
heart's blood he would have sacrificed in her 
defence or to resent, could it have been 
possible, a stigma upon her honor. But the 
seducer had eumeshed him. He drank— 
lively to excess—witty to a proverb—his 
early companions led him step by step through 
the syren mazes of pleasure until indulgence 
became habit and he drank of the polluted cup 
until he had sank to the uttermost degradation, 
Then came the blunted feelings—the callous 
disregard that first evinces itself in heedless- 
ness of appearance—then came the torturing 
and soul-wringing appeals of his wife that 
alas! only led himto deeper inebriety. Then 
came the sweeping away of all his hopes—the 
death of lis father and of his mother, borne 
sorrowing down through his irregularities, 
and the transmission of their property into 
other hands, by a right long disputed but now, 
through his own neglect, successfully main- 
tained—then came horror in its accumulated 
shape, and the student in phrenzy cursed 
himself with bitterness of heart. Then 
rushed upon his late benumbed, but now too 
sensitive fancies, the despair to which all he 
was attached in love was allied, and he groaned 
in an agony of desolation. Ile stood a 
wretched witness of the wreck of all—himsell 
the wrecker. Under the sheriff’s hammer 
his earthly effects had all passed from his 
possession, and with a heart stung by the 
keencst reflections, he gazed in phrenzy upon 





the gay and smiling mansion where his hours 
of boyhood had been so happily and so 
fondly spent. 

* Alas!’ said he, ‘and it is all gone !—Whiat 
is there left for me now on this wide earth, 





but the harrowing consciousness, that in| 
working my own ruin I have drawn down with! 
me to beggary and wretchedness, a heart! 
devotedly my own—a being whose forgiving 
siniles even now plant daggers in my soul. 
Oh, Helen, Helen! were it not for thee J} 
could dash heedless into the desperate mazes! 





of life—struggle my way onward,’ and pausing. 


|why—let me exact one promise from you. 





he added with gloomy effect, ‘ no matter to! 
whatbourne, Oh, desperation! desperation, 
to what horror do you counsel me?’ He! 


threw himself npou the earth and gave vent tol} 





the feelings with which his whole frame was 
agitated. The report of a fowling piece soon 
aroused him to consciousness and springing 
from his posture he recognized in the presence 
of an American officer the features of one of 
his college associates. ‘ Great God, Jones, 
and is this you?’ he uttered involuntarily 
extending his hand. 

‘Henry Henderson, as I live,’ was the 
reply of Joves as he grasped it eagerly, * my 
dear boy, I'm happy to see you—if I have 
missed the partridge—I have at least started 
less shy game—why, you are sadly altered. 
Do you live hereabouts ?” 

‘That house upon the hill, Ned, was my 
father’s.” 

‘ Was! the white one! egad, it sports ared 
flag too. What Harry, has the old gentleman, 
surprized in his castle, been surrendering at 
discretion ?” 

The allusion was a painful one to Henry, 
hut with manly openness he undeceived his 
friend. ‘ No Edward, my parents are now 
no more, and but a short time since I reigned 
sole lord of these possessions—that red flag 
speaks the story—they are mine no longer— 
in fact, [do not know but that Iam an intruder 
upon these very grounds, which have passed 
from me like the dews which moistened them | 
at sunrise. But no more of this. What| 
brings you in the neighborhood? I see you 
wear the badge of the States.” 

‘Ido: and have just arrived at the litde 
village below for the purpose of beating up 
recruits. And my brave chum,’ he continued 
using the college cant, ‘ if I cannot induce 
you to strive for an epaulette, I will lay plots 
against you until [I shall have the honor of 
enrolling you as a private. I shall certainly 
enlist you.’ 

‘Indeed!’ there was a thrill throughout 
the frame of Henry, as the ejaculation escaped, 
for there was a foreboding something came 
over his fancies which while it seemed 
irresistible made him shudder. ‘ Are you 
known here ?” 

‘Tam not, and shall tax your patience for 
some introductions.’ 

‘Do not, [beseech you. Edward, you see 
before you a ruined man—one with blasted 
hopes and bitter recollections. No matter 


Do not know me—do not speak of my 
enlistment.’ 





*‘ Enlistment!’ echoed the officer in sur- 
prise, ‘ I have not even heard of it.’ 

‘Nor am I yet enlisted, but I shall be a 
recruit of yours,’ 

‘Poh! folly. 


haps jeer me for casting my musty old volumes 


I did but jest, and you per- 
into as musty a chamber—choosing to wear 
regimeutals in preference to making a brief.’ 

‘Not TI, by heaven! Jones, [have resolved, 


you must envol me; but one thing in meres 





ed 








{ ask—betray not my secret, and despatch 
me to some distant post as soon as possible. 
I might do all this myself, but while here, I 
should like to dispose of the bounty.’ 

‘You amaze me Henderson—do you 
not jest ?” 

‘ On my honor T do not.’ 

‘ My God, how strange!’ reflected Jones 
to himself. * Have you a wife, Henry ?’ 

‘I have—yes, yes—I have,’ and he spoke 
with emotion.’ 

* Why then would you leave her ?” 

‘No matter why; my last care shall be 
for her—when abroad my pay shall be her 
support. Do not compel me to say more. 
This night must attach me to the fortunes 
of war.’ 

They soon after separated, and as the 
shades of evening gradually spread over the 
surrounding fields, Henry Henderson sought 
his wretched home with the bounty of his 
servitude ready to cast into the lap of her 
for whom alone he felt that life was worth 
enduring. Helen met him at the threshold 
of the little dwelling whither she had retired 
when all of grandeur was gone but the unfading 
lustre of virtue, and a sinile lit up her features 
as she threw her arms around his neck, and 
printed a kiss upon his lips, that told him he 
was all that the world had left her—yet that 
she was happy even that he was left. Henry 
felt all her kindness, and on this one evening 
he appeared before her without one symptom 
of inebriety, though his pale features betrayed 
a sadness that thréw its melancholy shade for 
a moment over the brows of Helen, but 
reflecting for an instant that it was now her 
task to soothe and to comfort his sorrows, 
she assumed a gaiety which while it cost 
herself a struggle, only added a deeper pang 
to the bosom she sought to heal. 

* You have been away all day, Henry ; 
why have you remained so late ?” 

‘ No matter Helen; I have been engaged. 
Out of the wreck of all, I have managed to 
obtain a small sum for your immediate use. 
In a few days I shall depart from this.’ 

‘Depart!’ exclaimed the astonished wife, 
‘depart! oh whither? you will not leave 
me Henry ?’ 

‘ For a time I must—perhaps to-morrow.’ 

‘ To-morrow—so soon too—and whither 
do you purpose going ?” 

‘I have a distant relative who has often 
invited me to visit him. He is wealthy, and 
without a child—perhaps he may assist me in 
some manner that will enable me to retrieve 





my fallen fortunes.’ 
‘Alas Henry!’ she could utter no more 


‘Nay Helen, chide me not—alas, I know 
Oh God! havel 


not striven with the fiend—have [not struggled 


; 
ie burst ito tears. 


too well of my weakness, 


as a drowning man for life, to be free—but 
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it has enmeshed my soul—how dearly have I 
paid for my folly!’ He paced the room 
in an agony of despair, until pausing before 
the open casement, he looked out upon the 
scene as if to bury in the night the emotions 
which his eyes betrayed. The moon cast its 
broad rays over the landscape and the 
extended view over all he so lately possessed 
struck a dagger in his breast, whose poison 
seemed to have festered his heart to the core. 
Yet he gazed—there was a mystic something 
in the hallowed calmness around which soon 
softened him down to milder melancholy, and 
for a moment he forgot the extent of his 
desolation. Helen was at his side, and as 
her snowy arm was thrown gently around his 
neck, she breathed a half-suppressed sigh, as 
she uttered, ‘how beautiful a night,’ and 
recalled to his recollection the hours of their 
happy wanderings through the groves which 
now dotted the sombre view before them. 
The insect throng, sang as joyously as ever, 
and the evening breeze was as gentle and 
refreshing as in the fondest moments of 
their bliss. 

‘Ah Henry,’ said she, ‘can you leave so 
dear a scene as this ? here where often I have 
seen you in the pursuit of the wild deer, as 
it bounded over the plain or imto the river. 
That river too, upon whose bosom I have 
witnessed your midnight canoe, and watched 
our appointed signals when some noble salmon 
evinced your success, counting your spoils 
from the balcony, as you threw some blazing 
brand through the air to denote it, Can you 
leave these scenes Henry, oh no, you will not, 
you cannot. We may be happy here. What 
though we have lost our possessions, we have 
not lost our hands, and toil will only sweeten 
our existence, as toil has rendered cheerful 
the products of the chase.’ 

‘No, never here, Helen! Can I toil for 
another without pain, on the land which as 
mine own! should have tilled ?—no, no, Helen. 
Better be secluded in the deep wildernesses of 
the west, or harbor in the dens of the forest 
beasts—better mingle with the wild Indian in 
his midnight murders, and drink from the 
dark fountains of blood, than slake my thirst 
from the springs of my native hills, when 
they shall only remind me that they were 
once mine own and yield me their refreshing 
Better 
mingle in the wild carnage of the battle-field 
and sink in its terrific confusion than have 
the ghost of former prosperity haunting my 
coarse meal earned in a spot like this.” As 


coolness only as another’s bounty. 


he spoke, the sound of a distant drum broke 
on his ears and the notes of the nightly 
tap-to reverberated along the hills. He 
started, for that sound awakened him to the 





drum ?’ he uttered, ‘ it is a call to war—the'! 
patriotic are arousing in the land. The) 
American eagle screams through the air, with | 
a noise that thrills through every ear, and | 
nerves every arm to battle against the | 
despoilers of our homes. But alas, Helen, | 
what home have I to defend ? 

‘Your country, Henderson,’ was the) 
quick reply. 

‘Ha! speak you so, brave girl! what} 
if I answer the call and enrol myself in 
the ranks ?’ 

‘Ohno! no, no, no,’ she answered as if 
her fancies foresaw the dreadful contingency 
her ejaculation had challenged. Oh no, no ? 
we are safe here.’ 

* Methinks you are only brave by starts, 
Helen; wouldst have me fear, and like a 
coward shrink when braver men defended me. 

*‘ Not that—no, not that either, but alas! 
I know not what I say.’ Then as if some 
sudden torturing thought rushed across her 
brain, she shrieked, and fainted in his arms. 

Restoration to sense was slow, and fitful 
exclamations came from her lips, which too 
truly evinced that her fears had encompassed 
all that her husband had endeavored to conceal 
from her, and when at length reason had fully 
resumed its throne, with a touching tenderness 


she expressed her fears, and mourned the 
causes which had impelled hiin to take a step, 
which to her appeared to have set a barrier 
to their hopes of happiness forever. Hen- 
derson heard her in silence—he felt all the 
misery of his own condition—yet the die was 
cast, and he was determined to abide the 
issue. Helen did not upbraid him—no, she 
felt her heart more warmly beat for him in his 
inisfortunes, and with a resigned resolution, 
which the hour of sorrow so strongly 
illustrates in her sex, she confined her 
anguish to the bounds of her own bosom, 
and again mantled her countenance in smiles. 
Oh woman! in our hours of sorrow and of 
pain—when the world frowns upon our griefs, 
or in icy negligence overlooks our sufferings, 
our miseries the more warmly endear us to 
thee, and thy pitying heart is ever open to 
soothe our distresses and to minister a balm 
of comfort to our lorn and bruised spirits. 








Henderson saw the meek resignation with 
which Helen bore the reverse of fortune and | 
‘it awakened a hope that pointed him to better | 
| days. Jut when the hour arrived, which, at 
|his own request had been hastened, that he | 
| was to leave the fond and doting wife of his) 
love, perhaps never to meet again on earth, | 
‘then came the struggle—then came the 
| desolating certainty of separation aud the | 
torturing rending asunder, as it were of the 
‘heart’s most sensitive fibres. 





transactions of the day, but he fortified} 


himself with the reflection that his Helen 


should not be left in want. * Heard you that ‘| that object one of grief seems in an instant to |) 


There are moments in human existence, | 
| ° | 
when the soul centred upon one object, and 





embrace the unities of time, place and 
circumstance—seems to hold command of 
the past, the present and the future—views the 
past with an intuitive retrospective eye—the 
present with a glance, and the future with the 
absorbing interest of gloomy prophecy. As 
a picture makes its impression on the mind 
with a glance, so do the agonizing moments 


jalluded to, open upon the soul all the 


flood-gates of memory, and the coming events 
of our lives are like the dim perspective, but 
still faithful tothe eyes of the mind, Helen, as 
she clung upon the neck of her husband, 
experienced that moment, and her delicate 
sensibilities could not withstand its fearful 
horrors, The future! do we not sometimes 
look upon it? Helen did, and she swooned 
away in the embrace of her husband. He 
kissed her pale forehead, and consigning her 
to the charge of an only attendant, left his 
domicil exclaiming with frantic emotion— 
thus—thus I must leave her, I could no 
otherwise bid her farewell ! 

Helen, restored to animation, felt a void in 
her heart—she did not weep, but composing 
her feelings as much as it was possible for 
her to do—she offered up to the throne of 
merey a pure and hallowed prayer that her 
husband might again be restored to her, and 
that the hours of their mutual sufferings might 
be received as an expiation for their offences. 
\She prayed for strength to endure her 
sorrows, and received consolation even in her 
unhappiness. 

Heury was transferred immediately to a 
military station and was soon ordered to the 
frontier. The salutary restraints of the army 
in a short time restored him to his worted 
self-possession and the intoxicating bow! was 
dashed in bitterness forever from his lips. 
Ife became the pride of his company, and the 
While 
stationed at Plattsburgh in 1813 an epidemic 
broke out which carried off hundreds for its 
weekly victims. 


endeared of all his companions. 


Henry was among the 
number attacked, and when removed to the 
hospital, there was little hope entertained of 
his recovery, the disease had assumed so 
violent a form. Writhing in pain, and 
scorched with fever, his bewildered fancies 
still traced the scenes of his childhood, and 
his ravings were continually reverting to the 
‘ Why does 


she not come,’ he would sometimes ejaculate, 


possible sufferings of his wife. 


‘T am sure I sent for her ? why do you keep 
her from me? she always soothed me when 
my brain racked thus. Oh Helen, Helen,’ he 
would exclaim at more lucid intervals, * could 
you but view me now! But no—better as it 
is—twould break your heart if ’tis not already 


ibroken.’ Meantime Helen did arrive. She 


hastened to the ward in which al] that was 
dear on earth was suffering the horrors of a 





consuming and painful disease—she saw 
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him—clasped him in her arms—kissed his 


From the New-York Mirror. 


parched lips, on which a moment’s smile of || Washington’s Head-Quarters. 


recognition seemed to play—while her tears 
of joy and sorrow commingling, trickled over 
the cheek of him she so doatingly loved. It 
was their last farewell, fur Henry sinking back 


on his pallet, closed his eyes forever in her em-| 


brace. It was long before she would consent to 
believe the fearful reality, and when that belief 





BY GULIAN C. VERPLANCK. 


Tre old Hasbrook-house, as it is called, 
‘situated on the west bank of the Hudson, a| 
little south of the village of Newburgh, is one | 
|| of the most interesting relics of the first and | 
vheroic age of our republic; for at several | 
periods of the war of the revolution, and, | 
especially, from the autumn of 1782 until the 





‘memorable among the veterans who had seen 
the chief there, for its huge wood fire, built 
against the wall, in, or rather under a wide 
chimney, which was quite open at both sides. 
It was still more remarkable for the whimsical 
peculiarity of having seven doors, and but 
one window. ‘The unceiled roof of this room, 
with its massive painted beams, corresponds 
to the simplicity of the rest of the building, 
‘as well as shows the indifference of our 
‘ancestors to the free communication of noise 


did come, it excited but one paroxysm and that | troops were finally disbanded, it was occupied | and cold air, which their wiser or more 


was mute but inconsoluble grief. Dumb but 
expressive silence only spoke of the wreck of 
reason, and the devoted Helen was herself 
doomed never to depart from the walls of 
that hospital save only to the ‘ undiscovered 
bourne.” She was taken suddenly ill—she 
seemed to have inhaled the dying dews of 
death from the lips of her ill-fated husband, 
and while suffering under the torments of the 
pestilence, gave birth to the first pledge of 
their united loves, For several days her 


infant was withheld from her, and when at}! country at the incursions of the enemy from 


Jast it was presented to her, she retained it 
with such convulsive emotion that it was 
deemed prudent to suffer it to remain with 


her for a time, that her paroxysm of affection || 


might be soothed by the joyous possession of 
her unfortunate but unthinking babe—her 


attendants leaving her to dispel her fears. ot Mattavoan winding wildly along their base, 


Searcely had they retired when with that 
unnatural strength which sometimes attends 
disease, she started from ber couch and 
seizing the child atteinpted to escape. There 
was no escape and with maniac wildness she 
seated herself in the corner of the fire-place 
nursing and singing a wild air to the darling 
ofher sorrows. An hourhad elapsed ere her 
attendants returned, and their astonishment 
may be conceived, when they beheld the cold 
and lifeless form of Helen in the above 
position, with her child still clasped to her 
bosom, seeking its natural nourishment from | 
a fountain which was forever dried. 


| 
The grave of Henry was opened, and the |) 


body of his faithful Helen, was entombed by 
his side—a little green mound alone marks 
the spot, but the traveler is often pointed to | 
the grave where sleeps without monumental | 
stone or cross, by the side of her husband, 


Susqurmannan. 


Notz.—The fate of Helen's child is unknown- Lient. | 


Jones, whom the reader will recollect, is mentioned ia ihe || 


stery—took it into his fostering care. His character for 
goodness was such that that child may now be one of the 
most promising ornaments of the nation. May he avoid 
his father’s fate -for all his serrows, w hatever they were 
sprang from one source—INTEMPERANCE! me 
~~ os. , 
Prace.—Like the r.inbow, Peace rests 
upon the Earth, but its arch is lost in Heaven 2 
Heaven bathes it in hues of light! it springs | 
up amid tears and clouis—it is a reflection of | 


the Eternal sun—it is an assurance ; heer in 
é € ranceé of cal | hall of rec e} tion and his dining-room, whe re | 


it is the sign of a great coven rot between God 
and inan. Such peace, oh young man, is the 
sinile of the soul: it is 49 eimanation of the | 
distant orb of Immortal light, ¥- 


A peace be with | 
you !'— Bulwer, 


| . . 
ithe south, or else to communicate signals 


llown chiefs and sages. 
the cold ashes of ‘Taz Wure or rue | 
b] 


be recularly kept up a liberal, though plain] 


|by General Washington, as the head-quarters | 
‘of the American army. ‘The views from the 
‘house and grounds, as well as the whole 
lneighhorhooed around it, are rich alike in 
|| natural beauty and in historical remembrances, 
| You look from the old house upon the broad 
‘bay into which the Hudson expands itself, 
just before entering the deep, rocky bed 
through which it flows toward the ocean 
between the lofty mountain-banks of the 
|Highlands. On the opposite shore, is seen 
ithe ridge of mountains, upon the bald, rocky | 
‘summits of which, during the war of 1776, 
‘the beacon-fires so often blazed to alarm the 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


between the frontier posts in Westchester, 
along the line of the American positions at 
!Verplanck’s Point, West Point, and the bar- 
racks and encaimpments on the plain of Fish- 
kill, As these mountains recede eastward 





from the river, you see the romantic stream 





through glens and over falls, until, at last, as| 


if fatigued with its wanton rambles, it mingles | 


quietly and placidly with the Hudson. Qn} 
this side of it are stretched the rich plains} 
of Dutchess county, with their woody and | 
picturesque shores. All along these plains 
and shores are to be found other me morials | 
of the revolution ; for there were the store: | 
}houses, barracks and hospitals of our army, 
and there, for many months, were the head- | 
quarters of the father of American tactics, | 
the disciplinarian Steuben. To the south, | 
vou louk down upon the opening of the 
| Highlands and the rock of Pollopell’s Island, 
once a military prison, and thence follow, 


ains* till it turns suddenly and disappears 
around the rocky promontory of West Point 
—ii spot consecrated by the most exciting 
recollections of our history, by the story of | 
Arnold’s guilt and Andre's hapless fate, and 
the incorruptible virtue of our yeomanry ; by 


Lafayette; of the wisdom and valor of our| 


The Hasbrock-house, itself, is a solid,| 
lirreenlar building of rough stone, erected 
ibout a century avo. he excellent londs- 
cape, painted by Weir, and engraved with} 
jequal spirit and fidelity by Smillie, will give || 
the reader a better idea of its appearance and | 
character than words can convey. The 
interior remains very nearly as Washi ore nfl 
left it. he larcest room is in the center ot 

the house, about twenty-four feet square, but) 


oO disproportionately low, as to appear very 
- - ti 


It served the general Curing 


much larger. 


his residence there, in the day-time, for his 


hospitality. At night nt was used as a bed 

roow for his aids-de-camp and occasional] 
} °e- “.* 1/ 
military visitors and guests. It was long] 


* The Indian name of the Mudson 


with your eye, the Great River of the Mount- } 


‘fastidious descendants take so much pains 
to avoid. On the north-east corner of the 
‘house, communicating with the large center- 
‘room, is a small chamber, which the general 
‘used as a study, or private office. 

| Those who have had the good fortune to 
enjoy the acquaintance of officers of the 
northern division of our old army, have heard 
‘many a revolutionary anecdote, the scene of 
\which was laid in the old square room, at 
Newburgh, ‘with its seven doors and ove 
window.’ In it were every day served up, to 
as many guests as the table and chairs could 
accommodate, a dinner and a supper as 
plentiful as the counury could supply, and as 
| good as they could be made by the continental 
cooks, whose deficiency in culinary skill 
‘drew forth in one of his private letters (since 
printed) the only piece of literary pleesantry, 
lit is believed, in which the great man was 
‘ever tempted to indulge. But then, as we 
have heard old- soldiers affirm with great 
emphasis, there was always plenty of good 
wine. French wines for our French allies, 
and those who had acquired or who aflected 
their tastes, and sound Madeira for the 
Americans of the old school, circulated 
briskly, and were taken in little silver mugs 
or goblets made in France for the general's 
camp equipage. ‘They were accompanied by 
the fumous apples of the Hudson, the Spit- 
zenbergh and other varieties, and invariably 
by heaped plates of hickory nuts, the amazing 
consumption of which, by the general and his 
staff, was the theme of boundless admiration 
to the Marquis de Chastelleux and other 
French officers. The jest, the argument, the 
song and the story circulated as briskly as 
the wine; while the chief, at the head of his 
table, sat long, listened to all, or appeared to 
isten, smiled at and enjoyed all, but all 
uravely, without partaking much in the conver- 
sution or at all contributing to the laugh, 
either by swelling its chorus, or furnishing 
the occasion ; for he was neither a joker nor 





the memorv of the virtues of Kosciusko and ia story-teller, He had no talent, and he 


knew he had none, for humor, repartee or 
amusing anecdote ; and if he had possessed 
it, he was too wise to have indulged in it in 
the position in which he was placed. 


| One evidence among many others, of the 


impression which Washingtou’s presence in 
this scene had made, and the dignity and 
permanence it could lend to every idea or 
recollection, however trivial otherwise, with 
which it had been accidentally associated, 
was given some few years ago at Paris. The 
American minister, (we forget whether it 


iwos Mr. Crawford, Mr. Brown, or one of 


their successor s,) and several of his country- 
men, together with General Lafayette, were 
invited to an entertainment at the house of 
a distinguished and patriotic Frenchman, 


iwho had served his country in his youth, in 


the United States during the war of our 
independence. At the supper hour the com- 
pauy were shown into a room fitted up for 
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the occasion, which contrasted quite oddly 
with the Parisian elegaice of the other 
apartments, where they had spent their even- 
ing. A low, boarded, painted ceiling, with 
large beams, a single, small uncurtained 
window, with numerous small doors, as well 
as the general style of the whole, gave at first 
the idea of the kitchen, or largest room of a 
Dutch or Belgian farm-house. On a long, 
rough table was a repast, just as little In 
keeping with the refined kitchen of Paris, as 
the room was with its architecture. It 
consisted of large dishes of meat, uncouth- 
looking pastry, and wine in decanters and 
bottles, accompanied by glasses and silver 
mugs, such as indicated other habits and 
tastes than those of modern Paris. ‘Do you 
know where we now are ?’ said the host to 
General Lafayette and his companions.— 
They paused for a few moments, in suspense, 
They had seen something like this before, 
but when and where ? * Ah, the seven doors 
and one window,’ said Lafayette, ‘ and the 
silver camp-goblets, such as our marshals of 
France used in my youth! We are at 
Washington’s Head-Quarters on the Hudson, 
fifty years ago 

We relate the story as we have heard it 
told by the late Colonel Fish, and, if we 
mistake not, the host was the excellent M. 
Marbois. 

There is another anecdote of a higher and 
more moral interest, the scene of which was 
also laid in this house. We remember to 
have heard it told by the late Colonel Willett, 
our ‘bravest of the brave,’ then past his 
eighticth year, with a fecling that warmed the 
coldest of his hearers, and made the tears 
gush into the eyes of his younger listeners. 

A British officer had been brought in from 
the river, a prisoner and wounded. Some 
accidental circumstance had attracted to him 
General Washingtou’s special notice, who 
had him placed under the best medical and 
surgical care the army could afford, and 
ordered him to be lodged at his own quarters 
There, according to custom, a large party of 
officers had assembled in the evening, to sup 
with the commander-in-chief. When the 
meats and cloth were removed, the unfailing 
nuts appeared, and the wine, a luxury seldom 
seen by American subalterns, except at ‘his 
Excellency’s’ table, began to circulate. The 
general rose much before his usual hour, 
but, putting one of his aids-de-camp in his 
place, requested his friends to remain, adding, 
in a gentle tone, ‘I have only to ask you to 
remember, in your sociality, that there is a 
wounded officer in the very next room.’— 
This injunction had its effect for a short time, 
but, as the wine and punch passed around, 
the soldier’s jest and mirth gradually broke 
forth, conversation warmed into argument, 
and, by-and-by came a song. In the midst 
of all this, a side-door opened, and some one 
entered in silence and on tiptoe. It was the 
general, Without a word to any of the 
company, he passed silently along the table, 
with alinost noiseless tread, to the opposite 
door, which he opened and closed after him 
as gently and cautiously as a nurse in the 
sick room of a tender and beloved patient. 
The song, the story, the merriment died 
away at once, All were hushed. All felt 
the rebuke, and dropped off quietly, one by 
one, to their chambers or tents. 

But the Newburgh Head-Quarters are alas 
memorable as the scene of a far more 
important transaction, 


In the autumn of 1783, the war had closed 
with glory. The national independence had 
been won. The army, who had fought the 
battles, who had gone through the hardships 
and privations of that long aud doubtful and 
bloody war without a murmur, were encamped 
on the banks of the Hudson, unpaid, almost 
unclothed, individually loaded with private 
debt, awaiting to be disbanded, and to return 
to the pursuits of civil life, without the pros- 
pect of any settlement of their long arrears 
of pay, and without the means of temporary 
support entil other prospects might open 
upon them in their new avocations. It was 
under these circumstances, while congress, 
from the impotence of our frame of govern- 
ment under the old confederation, and the 
extreme poverty of the country, found them- 
selves utterly unable to advance even a single 
month’s pay, and, as if loth to meet the 
question, seemed but to delay and procrasti- 
nate any decision upon it; the impatient and 
suffering soldiery, losing, as their military 
excitement died away with its cause, all 
feeling of loyalty toward their civil rulers, 
began to regard them as cold-hearted and 
ungrateful masters, who sought to avoid the 
scanty and stipulated payment of those 
services, the abundant fruits of which they 
had already reaped. Then it was that the 
celebrated anonymous Newburgh letters were 
circulated through the camp, touching, with 
powerful effect, upon every topic that could 
rouse the feelings of men suffering under the 
sense of wrong, and sensitive to every stain 
upon their honor. The glowing language 
of this address painted their country as 
trampling upon their rights, disdaining their 
cries, and insulting their distress. It spoke 
of farther acquiescence and submission to 
such injury and contumely, as exposing the 
high-spirited soldier to *the jest of tories 
and the scorn of whigs—the ridicule, and, 
what is worse, the pity of the world’— 
Finally, the writer called upon his fellow- 
soldiers, never to sheath their swords until 
they had obtained full and ample justice, 
and pointed distinctly to their ‘ illustrious 
leader,’ as the chief under whose auspices 
and directions they could most boldly claim, 
and most successfully compel, the unwilling 
justice of their country. 

The power of this appeal did not consist 
merely in its animated and polished eloquence, 
It was far more powerful, and, therefore, 
more dangerous, because it came warm from 
the heart, and did but give bold utterance to 
the thoughts over which thousands had long 
brooded in silence. Precisely that state of 
feeling pervaded the whole army, that discon- 
tent toward their civil rulers, verging every 


upon the ruins of the republic he had glori- 
ously served. 
The disinterested patriotism of Washington 


and preserved the honor of the army as 
well as the peace, and, probably, the future 
liberties of his country. It was the triumph 
of patriotic wisdom over the sense of injury, 








over misapplied genius and eloquence, over 


chivalrous, but ill-directed feeling. The 
opinions and the arguments of Washington, 
expressed in his orders, and in the address 
delivered by him to his officers, calmed the 
minds of the army, and brought them, at once, 
to a sense of submissive duty; not solely 
from the weight of moral truth and noble 
sentiment, great as that was, but because 
they came from a person whom the army had 
long been accustomed to love, to revere, and 
to obey; the purity of whose views, the 
soundness of whose judgmeut, and the sin- 
cerity of whose friendship no man could 
dream of questioning. Shortly after, the 
army disbanded itself. ‘The veterans laid 
down their swords in peace, trusting to the 
faith and gratitude of their country, leaving 
the honor of the ‘Continental Army’ un- 
stained, and the holy cause of liberty unsullied 








| 


by any one act of rebellious, or ambitious, or 
selfish insubordination. ‘They fulfilled the 
prophetic language of their chief, when, in 
the closing words of his address on this 
‘memorable occasion, he expressed his sure 
‘confidence, that their patient virtue, rising 
superior to the pressure of the most conppli- 
cated sufferings, would enable * posterity to 
say, when speaking of the glorious example 
\they had exhibited to mankind, had this 
day been wanting, the world had never seen 
ithe last stage of perfection to which human 
nature is capable of attaining.’ ; 
Why should we dilate here. on the partit- 
‘ulars of this transaction? ‘They form the 
brightest page in our history, the noblest 
‘theme of our orators ; but no eloquenee can 
increase the interest and dignity of the 





narrative, us told in the plain language of 


Marshall, and in the orders and address of 
Washington himself. 

Let it suffice for us to fulfill faithfully the 

humbler task of the local antiquary, which we 
-have here undertaken to perform. When 
any of our readers visit this scene, they will 
‘feel grateful to us for informing them, that it 
was in the little north-eastern room of the 
‘old stone house,’ at Newburgh, that Wash- 
ington meditated on this momentous question, 
and prepared the general orders to the army, 
‘and the address, which he read, with sueh 
happy effect, to the military convention that 
jassembled, at his invitation, on the fifteenth 
of October, 1783, at a large barrack or 
storehouse, then called ‘the new building,’ 
jin the immediate neighbourhood, 

It was but a few days after this, that, upon 
the lawn before the house, Washington finally 
parted with that portion of his army which 
did not accompany hin to take possession of 
|New-York. He parted with his faithful 








rejected the lure to his ambition, bis firm) 
and mild prudence repressed the discontents, | 


' 


/comrades witha deep emotion, that contrasted 


hour more and more toward indignation and | strongly with the cold and calm serenity of 
hatred, that despair of justice from any other) manner which had distinguished him through- 
means or quarter than themselves and their || out the whole seven years of the war, 

own good swords, that rallying of all their|| That parting hour has often suggested 
hopes and affections to their comrades in | itself to the writer, as affording one of the 
arms and their long-tried chief, such as in|)most splendid and abundant subjects that 
other times and countries have again and || American history can furnish to the painter. 
iain enthroned the successful military leader || It combines the richest mategdals oflandscape, 


portrait, history, and invention, any of which 
might predominate, or all be united, as the 
peculiar talent or taste of the artist might 
dictate, It offers to the painter, magnificent 
and varied scenery, shipping, and river craft 
of the old times, with their white sails and 
picturesque outlines, arms, military costume, 
fine horses, beautiful women and children 
with every expression of conjugal and filial 
joy, mixed with the soldiers in groups such 
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us art might dispose and contrast at its 
pleasure, numerous most interesting historical 
personages, and above the whole, the lofty 
person and majestic presence of the chief 
himself, not the grave and venerable man we 
ure accustomed to see in the fine portraits 
of Stuart, but sul in the pride of manly and 
military grace and beauty, and melted into 
tenderness as he parts from the tried and 
loved companions of seven years of danger, 
hardship and coil. 

Ornaments and pride of American art— 
Allston, Trumbull, Vanderlyn, Dunlap, Cole, 
Sully, Morse, Inman, Weir—we commend 
this subject to your genius, to your patriotism ! 

It is a natural and good tendency of the 
human mind, and one leading to excellent 
ends, that prompts the man of taste or the 
scholar to 

* Worship the turf where Virgil trod, 

And think it like no other sod, 

And guard each leaf from Shakspeare’s tree, 
With Druid-like idolatry.’ 

But how much more elevated the feeling, 
how much worthier in the motive, and salutary 
in the influence, are the emotions that throb 
in the patriot’s breast as he treads upon a 
soil, dignified by recollections of wisdom, of 
courage, of public virtue, such as those we 
have now imperfectly described ! 

If, therefore, to use the often-quoted, and 
deservedly often-quoted language of Johnson, 
‘that man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force upon the 
plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not 
grow warmer among the ruins of Iona’— 
what shall we say of the American who feels 
no glow of patriotism, who kindles not into 
warmer love for his country, and her glorious 
institutions, who rises into no grand and 
fervent aspiration for the virtue and the 
happiness of this people, when he enters the 
humble, but venerable walls of the mEap- 
QUARTERS AT NEWEURGHS. 














GRAY BEITG SULBUCUEIS. 


From Griffin’s Tour. 
Life and Manners at Edinburgh. 


A srier account of some nodes and habits 
here, different from those in our country, 
may not be without interest. The houses at 
Edinburgh are much better fitted for the 
reception of company than our own; though 
it puzzles me to imagine how sleeping 
accommodations are found for a large family, 
where so much room is occupied for other 
purposes. The drawing-room is always on 
the second story, and occupies the whole 
front or depth of the house. Adjoining is a 











small parlor, closed by a folding door, or left 
entirely open, and constituting a part of the 
drawing-room. The dining room is always) 
below, and the library beside it. The dresses 
of the ladies are remarkably simple. I have 
seen the daughter of a baronet dressed in 
something that looked very much like calico, | 
at a large music party at home. The gen-| 
tlemen—were one of our exquisites dropped | 
down among them, he would think himself in| 
a clerical conclave, and might himself be! 
regarded as an ape newly caught, of some 
unknown species. The finest gentlemen 
in fact, in point of dress are the servants, 
with their gay liveries, velvet small clothes, 
and white silk stockings. ‘The mode of 
introduction at these parties is peculiarly 
convenient. A servant receives your name 





at the door, and transmits it through ap 
ascending file of some half dozen of his 
fellows, to the entrance of the drawing-room ; 
there it is audibly pronounced, attracting at 
once the attention of the master and the 
mistress of the house, This proclamation 
of your name does not, it is true, entitle you 
to address an individual without a special 
introduction ; yet to a stranger it saves the 
awkwardness ot a long search for his inviters, 
whom perhaps he may not even personally 
know. The conversation among both ladies 
and gentlemen, is of a far more literary cast, 
1 am sorry to say, than with us. Without 
being downright blue or pedantic, it is 
sensible and instructive; without marching 
always upon stilts, it yet manages to get over 
the mud of scandal, and the dust of frivolity, 
without soiling a shoe. 

On a pleasant day the promenades of 
Edinburgh present an animated and pleasing 
scene. Yet I have seen a much more brilliant 
display in our own Broadway. Not that 1 
mean to prefer the latter. The Scotch ladies 
dress with good sense and good taste, warmly 
as becomes the season, and plainly and in 
dark colors, as becomes the place. Many a 
time, inmy own country, [have been compellec 
to anticipate cold and consumption from the 
sight of a silk slipper. Many a time have I 
trembled for the fate of a gauze, jostled by 
some rude porter. Many a time have I been 
grieved by seeing garments of the most 
delicate hues visited, alas, too roughly, by 
the winds of heaven, with a plentiful sprinkling 
of dust. And all these emotions have been 
excited by the very course adopted, I suppose, 
(unless people dress to please themselves, ) 
to fascinate me, and all the world. But if to 
the Scotch ladies I am obliged to assign the 
palm of dress, what satisfaction do I find in 
claiming for my own fair country-women the 
golden prize of beauty? Since, then, they 
stand less in. need of the foreign aid of 
ornament, why will they not submit, in this 
single instance, to the warning voice of 
prudence, and the dictates of a juster 
though severer taste ? Health, far more than 
ornament, is the soul of beauty. 

The weather has been just cold enough to 
freeze over Duddington Loch, and make it 
capable of bearing. Such an occasion is 
eagerly embraced, not only by the boys and 
youth, but by men of advanced age and 
dignified character. Mr. Jeffrey is a distin- 
guished member of the skating club, and 
Principal Baird has attained a high reputation 
as a curler, The ladies swarm to witness 
the exhibition, and the whole scene is more 
gay and animated than any of which we have 
an idea, accustomed, as we are, to the 
exercise of skating, and the more frequent 
opportunities of using it. By the by, it is al 
marked distinction between the manners of 
our country and this, that sports, which with 
us are abandoned on leaving school, or at 
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farthest on quitting college, are here persisted | 
in wit! ncreasing ardor, to the very verge of| 
old age. The active game of goff, skating, | 
curling, &c. have the same attractions for the| 
man of fifty, as they had for the boy of ten. 

Yet cheerful as is the spirit which this | 


circumstance would scem to indicate, the| 


any show of festivity. 














getting in his bills, than in reflecting on the 
glories of his coming dinner. One singular 
exception, however, to this general rule, is 
presented on New Year's Eve. On this 
occasion, the ancient Saturnalia seem to be 
revived. The streets are filled with groups 
of persons bearing in triumph a bottle and a 
glass; or, sull more frequently, a kettle of 
hot punch, who insist on your shaking their 
greasy palms, and drinking to their future 
happiness. ‘These worthy personages also 
claim, as matter of prescription transmitted 
from their ancestors, the right of kissing 
every female who appears in the streets after 
twelve o’clock, whether it be a lady in her 
chair or carriage unluckily detained beyond 
the witching hour, or a merry maid servant, 
who has stolen forth intent upon securing at 
least her share of frolic and of kisses.— 
Various other pranks do they enact with 
impunity, to the great disturbance of the 
public sleep, 
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Human Frailty. 


Tuere are seasons when, although our 
health is unimpaired and the vigor of our 
minds unabated, yet, the warm aspirations of 


our hearts are checked—the attractions of 


the world for atime pass before us unobserved, 
and when even the blandishments of the 
domestic circle are in the multitude of grave 
meditations. The winding sheet is ascreen to 
shut out from observation whatever, at other 
times, renders the spirits buoyant, elevates 
the imagination by the splendor of its imagery, 
or engrosses the thoughts by the prospects 
presented of worldly interests. The coffin 
and winding sheet. Who can look on these, 
and not instinctively bring his meditations 
within the narrow compass which encloses 
the relics of a human being prepared for 
melancholy interment? How unimportant, 
how totally valueless does the wreck which 
death makes of one solitary pilgrim through 


this veil of tears, render all, ald the pomp of 


retinue, and the magnificence of wealth. The 
touch of the destroyer turns every thing into 
dross, or crumbles it into ruins, and nothing 
can avail to restore what death destroys or 
tarnishes. The importunities of ardent af- 
fection cannot prevent loveliness from sinking 
under his pressure, or beauty from withering 
when he is sent to blast it; neither can the 
cries of bereaved love, though they rend the 
ligaments of the heart, recall the one, or 
reanimate the other. 

But yesterday—we passed unmeasured 
encomiums on the learning and eloquence 
of one who convinced us by the force of his 
reasoning, or captivated us by the charms of 
his declamations. 

To day—we are gathering around his 
shrouded relics, looking into his grave, and 
there witnessing the triumph of death over 
human wisdom, wit, and intellectual great- 
ness! Of the two, which is the more eloquent, 
his captivating declamation as it now strikes 
the chords of memory, or the grave before 
us, which sends forth the hollow murmurings 
of his coffin as it is let down by the undertaker ? 


’ ° . ° . . . 
| Christmas holidays are not kept here with || How cautious in his every movement! And 
Except inthe Episcopal || why? There stands one in deep, though silent 
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chapels, there are no religious services on|igref, and at her side a group of weeping 


either Christmas or New Year’s day. On| 
both days the shops are all open; and the 
Scottish tradesmau is more occupied in 


| 
| 


children, to whom even the cold, insensible 

remains of a husband and a father are a 

sacred deposit, and the grave digger knows 
— oo 
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what “anguish of heart the slightest “reck- 
lessness would occasion. They cannot but 
realize that the object of their affection is a 
clod of the valley, and remembering that but 
yesterday they impressed on his lips the 
tribute of theirs, they fondly believe that 
death has spared to him some little con- 
sciousness of their love. And since the 
sacred hallucination sheds round their hearts 
a melancholy bliss, to undeceive them would 
be next to cruelty. 

But yesterday—we saw, pressing through 
the agitated crowd, him whom successful 
speculation and enterprise had made wealthy— 
we saw him still adding house to house, active 
in the midst of profitable business, enjoying 
those luxuries which his opulence enabled 
him to procure, and with animation in his 
eye, and the flash of health in his countenance, 
anticipating a long life of earthly enjoyment. 

To-day—a winding sheet “is his only 
apparel—a_ coffin and. the grave his only 
inheritance—and his body is consigned to 
the worms of the earth! 

But yesterday—the cheek of female love- 
liness mantled with the glow of health. In 
the circle of her associates she moved with 
a happy equanimity, shedding around the 
blandishments of her kindness, and by the 
cheerfulness of her disposition, dissipating 
from the brow of others, the melancholy that 
was gathering. 

To-di ay—surviving friendship weeps over 
faded beauty, and the chamber of death is 
open to receive the deposit of these lovely 
ruins. We have been led to these reflections 
by the mortality around us.— Vis. 





Adversity. 


Asour half a league from Palos, on a 
solitary height overlooking the sea-coast, and 
surrounded by a forest of pine trees, there 
stood, and stands to the present day, an 
ancient convent, of Franciscan friars, dedi- 

cated to Sante Marie de Rabida, A stranger 
traveling on foot, accompanied by a young 
boy, stopped one day at the gate of the con- 
vent, and asked of the porter a little bread 
and water for his child. While receiving 
this humble refreshment, the gaurdian of the 
convent, Friar Juan Perez “de Morchena, 
happening to pass by, was struck with the 
appearance of the stranger, and observing from 
his air and accent that he was a foreigner, 





entered into conversation with him. That 
stranger was Columbus, accompaned by his 
young son Diego. He was on his w ay to the 
ne ighboring town of Huelva, toseck a brother- | 


in- law who had married a sister o -| 
i i f his de-| of intrigue and cunning, and yet ‘husbands, 


ceased wife.—Washington Irving. 





Burial of an Infant. 


We gazed upon the little innocent, lovel ly | 


even in death ; robed in spotless white ; and 
the sadness of our hearts was soothed with the 
thought that, though we were taking the last 
look of its pure body, and about to consign | 
that to the earth, its spirit was in heaven—.a 
happy angel! 

We carried it gently to its quiet resting 
place. All was calm, soft, and serene, We} 
brushed the dew from the grass, as we passed 
along, ere the sun had risen high enough to 
drink it up. Emblem of human life! blessed 


dew of heaven! glittering in the morning only tyrant, his mother rec ollecting the mercurial 

to be exhaled! filling the air with e; irly 

fragrance ouly to be remembered at noon! 
We slowly placed the littl coffin in its 


| 
| 


| servants, black and white, voluntarily become |) 


narrow cell cut in the bosom of the earth. 1 
Happier bed than crib or cradle, if fond 
hearts would only think aright. We paused 
for a few moments, and lifted our hearts to 
God, silently beseeching him to ‘* comfort 
those who mourned.’ As for the babe, we 
had nothing to ask. The sure word of 
promise had said, * Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 

As we looked on the yet open earth, we 
thought of the hopes that were about to 
be buried there. But why should they be ? 
Why should they not rather rise from the 
ground, and follow the bright track of an 
immortal soul, perfect in innocence, and only 
at the fountain of bliss, where that same soul 
is to rest forever and without change, without 
pain and without sin? What are the highest 
anticipations connected with this world, when 
compared to an eternity of unalloy ed hap- 
piness which is to come: happiness which 
‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the 
imagination of man conceived.’ 

In silence we closed the grave. The last 
offices of affection had been paid. ‘The body 
had been committed to the earth, and the 
spirit to God-who gave it. 





Fashion. 

Fasnton rules the world; and a most 
tyrannical mistress she is, —compelling peo- 
ple to submit to the most inconvenient things 
imaginable, for fashion’s sake. 

She pinches our feet with tight shoes, or 
chokes us with a tight neckerchief, or squeezes 
the breath out of our body by tight lacing. 
She makes people sit up by night, when they 
ought to be in bed ; and keeps them in bed in 
the morning, when they ought to be up and 
doing. She makes it vulgar to wait, upon 
one’s self, and genteel to be idle and useless. 
She makes peo; ple visit when they Tad rather 
stay at home, eat when they are not hungry 
and drink when they are not thirsty. 

She invades our ple: sure and interrupts our 
business. 

She compels people to dress g gaily, whether 
upon their own property or th: it of others, 
whether agreeable to the word of God, or the 
dictate of pride, 

She ruins health, and produces sickness ; 
destroys life and occasions premature death. 

She makes fools of parents, invalids of 
children, and servants of all. 

She is atormenter of conscience, despoiler 
of morality, and an enemy of religion ; and 
no one can be her companionand enjoy either. 

She is a despot of the highest grade, full 


wives, fathers, mothers, sons, daughters s, and 
her obedient subjects and slaves; and vie 


with one another to see who shall be most 
obsequious, 





Marernat Sourcrrupe.—The late Sir David 
Baird was one of the officers who survived the 
defeat of Colonel Bailie’s detachment by 
Hyder Ali, and afterward suffered a severe 
imprisonment of nearly four years in the 
dungeons of Seringapatam. When the news 
of his disaster reached his family, and it was 
mentioned that he was among the unfortunate 





captives who were chained in pairs by the 


Fame. g.—An old woman ina village i in the 
west of England, was told one day that the 
king of Prussia was dead, such a report having 
arrived when the great Frederick was in the 
zenith of his glory. Old Mary lifted up her 
eyes at the news,and fixing them in the fullness 
of vacancy upon the informant, . replied. ‘Is 
he, indeed ? The Lord ha’ marcy! Well, 
well. The king of Prussia—and who's he ?’ 
The * who’s he,’ of this old woman might serve 
as a text for a notable sermon upon ambition. 





An Irishman, nearly three sheets in the 
wind, was asked of what belief he was ? He 
replied, ‘Go to the widow Milikin. I owe 
her twelve shillings. It is her belief that I 
will never pay her—and, faith, that’s ‘my 
belief tov.’ 
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Tue Sreampoat ‘ Apvocatr.'—Our fellow-citizen, 
Capt. WM. Auten, so long, and so favorably known as 
the Captain of the Sloop Advocate, we understand designs 
at the opening of the river, to run a steam vessel, named 
after the sloop he commanded, between Catskill and 
Albany, leaving Catskill in the morning at 6 o'clock, A. M. 
Hudson, at 7, A. M. and Coxsackie at 8 A. M. and to 
leave Albany, the same day, at 3 o'clock, P. M.—touching 
at all the intermediate landing places, upward and down- 
ward. Men of business or pleasure may by this arrange- 
ment be benefited, and we hope the ‘ Advocate’ may have 
no need of an advocate in so good a cause. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office,ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

J. B. Wadsworth, 0. 81,00; M. W. Stockbridge, Ms. 
$1,00; J. W. Fort Piain, N. Y. $1,00; W. W.B. Union 
Village, N. Y. S1,00; D. Becket, Ms. $1,00; J. A. L. 
Cooperstown, N. Y. ‘on; 00: P. M. Vale Ellery, N. 4 
giou: JI. Cc. T. Ticonderoga, N. Y¥. w. 
Litchfield, Ct. $1,00; D. H. South Dover, NY. ‘31, 00 ; H. i. 
Brattleboro’ Vt. 31,00. 





SUMMARY. 


Captain Marryatt’s admirable story of Jacob Faithful 
has been dramatized for the New Orleans theatre, by 








Henry Percy Leonard. 
It is stated that Sheridan Knowles, has determined to 
Hine our country his future home. We also learn that 


this distinguished dramatist is now engaged upon a new 
play, founded upon deeply interesting incidents in the 
history of this country. 

Mr. Parker, of the State of New-York, has discovered a 


: | composition which will harden like a stone, and yet may 


be worked in a soft state as easily as mortar !— Exposure 
to the weather causes it to petrify and become actual 
stone, requiring a heavy blow with a hammer to break it. 

A rail read is in contemplation from Springfield, Mass. 
to Hartford, Ct. 

A Captain of a British East Indiaman is now allowed 
$10,000 as a remuneration for one voyage to India, $15,000 
for three, and $20,000 for five voyages. 

The New Yorkers are about to build a new market in 
Grand street, which is expected to cost $150,000. 

Benjamin Brown, Esq. of Vassalborough, Me. has gen- 
erously offered to the Legislature of that State, a site for 
| the establishment of an Insane Hospital, and a donation 
of six thousand dollars for the endowment of such an 
insti#ution. 

The Editor of a Pawtucket paper was lately sued fora 
| libel by an individual claiming $3,000 damages. The jury 
}returned a verdict of twenty-fire! and this is so much 
more than the editor befMieves the plaintiff” s character to 
be worth, that he has appealed to a superior jurisdiction, 








MARRIED, 


In this city, on the 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Pardee, 
Mr. Richard Decker, to Miss Eliza Geary, all of this city. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cordell, Mr. John 
Wyant, to Miss Nancy Stow. 





DIED, 
At Athens, on the 6th inst. Hannah Lanuretta, daughter 








character of her talented son, remarked, in a|| 


ltone of real concern, * Lord pity him that’s 


ichained to our Davie! 





lof Hiram Wilbur, aged 7 years and 4 months. 
On the 4th inst. at his residence in Claverack, R. i. 
\| Van Rensselaer, Esq. in the Sith vear of his age. 
| At Coxsackie, on the 4th inst. Abraham Van Dyck, io 
the 57th year of his age 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Kathleen Evandale. 
BY ELIZA MASON, 
_ Count Arcent sought fair Kathlecn’s bower 
And told his tale of love, 


And well Count Argent knew the power 
A lady’s heart to move. 


He told her of the strange and rare 
His traveled eye had known— 

He told it in his choicest words 
And in his softest tone. 


He brought her crescents for her hair 
And jewels for her hands, 

And all the presents, rich and rare, 
Which boundless wealth commands. 


She cherished them—because she deemed 
They were his true love's plight, 
And gave him, smiling, in return, 
A ringlet black and brigit. 


* Take this’ she said ‘ and let the curl 
Close to thy heart be pressed, 

Till I, thy lawful wedded wife, 
Unblushing there may rest.’ 


* Sweet Kathleen, no! let vulgar souls 
In vulgar bonds unite, 

Our love, so holy and entire, 
Brooks no base priestly rite. 


* My fame, ambition, wealth and life, 
I offer to thy charms, 

Sweet Kathleen, say thou art mine own 
And take me to thine arms !’ 


Cold, marble-pale and all aghast, 
Awhile the maiden stood— 

Then over temples, neck and arms 
Rushed the proud crimson blood. 


* Leave me!’ she cried ‘ and never dare 
To cross my threshold more ! 
Leave me, that I may bolt and bar 
My honest father’s door. 


* Speak not! for never more thy voice 
My willing car can meet, 

Kneel not! lest I forget my sex 
And spurn thee from my feet ! 


* Depart !—my father’s arm is strong, 
His heart is proud and high, 

I would not cause that human blood 
His aged hands should dye.’ 


. * * * * . . 


In curtained pomp, on couch of down, 
The heir of Argent lay,— 














ce REESE 





His mother watched his wasting form 
Through many an anxious day. 


* Mother! at length he cried, ‘ if thou 
Wouldst save my wretched life, 
Go to fair Kathleen Evandale 
And win her for my wife.’ 


Long strove and plead that lofty dame 
To change Count Argent’s mood, 

Till his pale cheek and failing eye 
The mother’s heart subdued. 


She sought fair Kathleen’s humble bower 
With flushed and troubled cheek, 

And eye that flashed with lordly scorn 
At what she came to speak. 


‘Maiden! my son, heir of my race, 
The noblest of the land, 

Tenders to thee his home, his wealth, 
His name, his heart, his hand! 


* I see thee blush that J have come 
On such a hest to thee, 

But courage, maiden! tremble not, 
But answer full and free.’ 


Then lovely Kathleen raised her head 
High as that lady’s own, 

And answered with a steady eye 
And calm determined tone— 


* Proud lady! [ have loved thy son 
With the first love of youth— 
I loved him for imputed wealth 
Of honor, worth and truth. 


* But now that he has shown his heart 
So troachcrous and impure, 
Sooner than wed him, I would beg 


My bread from door to door. 


‘I could have shared, through toil or pain, 
Or want or wo, his lot, 

But Lady! thus I loved thy son 
Because I knew him not. 


‘ Then Lady, seek thy lofty home 
And back my answer bear, 
And never let Count Argent’s name 

Again offend mine ear. 


‘ Though he stands high in power and wealth, 
And I am lowly born, 

I never more can feel for him 
Aught but indignant scorn.’ 


She turned her from that lady proud, 
In high and cold disdain, 

And Lady Argent sought in wrath, 
Her castle walls again. 


Despair and shame and baffled love, 
Subdued this son of pride, 

He sought the army of the king, 
And in the battle died. 


Ask not fair Kathleen’s fate. 
Like hers, in trial’s hour, 
Will be sustained, whate’er betide, 
With dignity and power. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A heart 
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The Young Mother. 


Sue stands amidst the glittering crowd, 
The same in form and face, 

As when at first her sweet cheek glowed, 
Even in this very place. 

The same bright tresses bind her brow, 
The same rich pearls her hair, 

Her lip is just as roseate now, 
Her hands as soft and fair. 


She looks the same young radiant bride. 
As when we saw her first, 

When in her flash of happiest pride 
Upon our eyes she burst ; 

And even now she leans, as then, 
Upon her husband’s arm : 

Yes—'tis the very same again, 
With every faultless charm. 


Yet there’s a change—her eyes are still 
Most beautiful and bright ; 

But they seem beneath their lids, to fill 
With softer, tenderer light. 

Her voice is sweet, and rich, and low, 
But just as musical ; 

But ’tis grown more like a river's flow, 
Than a fountain’s laughing fall. 


Still, still she smiles as radiantly, 
When friends are speaking near : 

But in her smile there’s less of glee, 
And more of bliss sincere. 

’Tis not the brilliant scene around 
That her quiet-heart beguiles, 

In her pure spirit may be found 
The fountain of her smiles. 


Now, ever and anon, her eye 
Is fixed on vacancy, 
And she seems to listen earnestly, 
For ’midst the revelry, 
In fancy comes an infant’s wail, 
Or its murmuring in its sleep ; 
And the splendid hall seems cold and pale, 
When such visions o’er her creep. 


And though the scene is very fair, 
She wearies for her home, 

And thinks the hour to take her there 
Will never, never come! 

She who once watched time in pain, 
That would too quickly flow— 

Oh, sure she might be Gaver then, 
But she is Harrier now ! 





WANTED 


At this Office, two Boys from 12 to 14 years of age, to 


work by the week. 





A Fuancral Scrmon, 


Delivered in the Universalist Church, ia the City of 
Hudson, on the Death of Seth Folger, by William Whit- 


taker, Pastor. Just published and for sale at 


A. STODDARD'S Bookstore. 





Book & Job Printing, 


Of all descriptions, neatly executed, on new and hand 
some type, and on the most reasonable terms, at this office 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
1S PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON, N. ¥. r¥ 
Wm. BK. Stoddard. 


Tt is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subseribing. Any person, who will remit 


us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twelre copies and one copy of the 
ninth or tenth volumes. 
for less than one year. 

iy All orders and Communications must be post pated 
to receive aticnlion. 


x7 No subscriptions received 





